Letters: 


Western, N. Y. 
July 26th, 1954 


Dear Mr. Judge: 

As you no doubt have learned, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has recently 
come out favoring the Kefauver, over 
the Capehart, amendments to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. I have before me the 
Committee’s ' statement’ entitled 
“Strengthening the Robinson - Patman 
Act” and I quote an interesting portion 
from it, referring to the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case: 


“This (decision) raises the question as 
to why the 74th Congress bothered to 
pass the Robinson-Patman Act at all. 
If the Court’s interpretation of the 
good-faith defense in the Standard Oil 
decision is correct, all that was accom- 
plished in enacting that law, aside 
from adding a number of minor pro- 
visions, was to change the term ‘meet- 
ing competition’ to ‘meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor’. If 
this is all that was accomplished, the 
74th Congress labored long for naught. 
The chain-store investigation and 
other reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the extensive hearings 
and committee reports, the legislative 
debates, and the acts themselves have 
all gone for naught. We are now back 
where we started 38 years ago”. 


QUOTES—“Pickle packing broke all 
existing records for sales volume during 
the past year and boosted our industry 
into second position in the canned fruit 
and vegetables lineup second only to 
canned corn...” 


“A specialty business such as ours de- 
serves to offer our customers a better 
profit, our sales representatives a better 
handling and sales fee, and us a fair re- 
turn over cost. We should never approach 
the day when we do as some other food 
processors do—sell for less than actual 
manufacturing cost, living out of inven- 
tory for several months of the year. 
This leads to ruin, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily” 


Edward S. Guggenheimer, 
President, National Pickle 
Packers Association 
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OUT OF STOCK —Volumes and volumes are being written 

today about the dilemma that faces retailer, 
wholesaler and food processor alike, in keeping adequate supplies 
of a product or products on the grocery shelf for maximum con- 
sumer selection. To our knowledge no one has yet come up with a 
satisfactory answer. As a matter of fact, the situation it seems 
worsens day by day. One well known super here in the East, it is 
said, has increased the number of items stocked from 1200 to 4000 
since 1939. 

What’s the price of this box of nothing? Is the heading of a 
full page Kellogg Ad in the July issue of “Red and White News”. 
The ad explains to the retailer that ““‘when a shopper comes through 
with a box of nothing because you’re out of their favorite cereal, 
there’s a pretty high price on it. But she doesn’t pay, you do”. 
It goes on further to point out that when she doesn’t find it in one 
store she goes to another and probably buys some other items she 
might have bought in her regular store. 

All of which points out that the small and medium size canner 
and freezer isn’t the only one plagued with this out of stock prob- 
lem; the problem which the National Canners Association says is 
really two problems .. . out of items and out of sizes because of non 
stocking a full line of sizes. A recent check of 92 supers in 6 states 
showed that while all of these markets were “in stock” on a partic- 
ular line, less than a fourth of these stores had more than one size 
of any of eight items in stock. Correcting these conditions, the 
Association points out, can increase retail sales from 14 percent on 
fast moving items to more than 100 percent on slow moving 
impulse items. 

Unquestionably this is a good story to sell the retailer, but it 
should be remembered that probably every other group of manu- 
facturers whose products are sold in the grocery store are trying 
to sell him the self-same story, for it does apply regardless of the 
item. So basically, that’s not the answer. It hasn’t been too long 
ago when grocers were clamoring long and loud for a reduction in 
can sizes. With that reduction accomplished, the shoe is now on 
the other foot what with the grocery store now more of “an all and 
sundries store’, a “drug store” as it were. In reaching out for 
more and more items to satisfy every desire of the consumer, the 
grocer has defeated his own purpose, for except for the few giants 
with unlimited capital and credit(?), no grocer can begin to supply 
the diverse sizes and qualities demanded by consumers in an infinite 
number of items. 

It may be ridiculous at this stage of the game to say that the 
trend to department store expansion in grocery stores is running 
its course, but there are signs that it is. With the profit picture 
anything but encouraging, chances are it won’t be too long before 
management realizes the consumer would prefer a complete choice 
of sizes, varieties, qualities and brands of grocery products in a 
grocery store to a choice between a single size and brand of beans 
and a pair of panties. As one canner so aptly puts it, “no brand of 
canned foods or of anything else is going to sell without being well 
stocked and displayed. This is a simple truth which is all too often 
forgotten or ignored.” 
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FOOD AND DRUG 
COMMISSIONER CRAWFORD 
RETIRES 


The retirement of Charles W. Craw- 
ford, Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
since 1951, was announced July 24 by 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Mr. Crawford, 
who is 66, has been in Government Serv- 
ice for more than 37 years. At his re- 
quest, his retirement becomes effective 
on July 31. 

The Secretary announced that Mr. 
Crawford will be succeeded by George P. 
Larrick, Deputy Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs since June of 1951 and a 
career employee of the Food and Drug 
Administration since 1923. 

In a letter accepting Mr. Crawford’s 
retirement, Secretary Hobby said: 

“Mr. Crawford served as an analyst 
in the Food and Drug Administration’s 
Chicago and New Orleans field stations 
before coming to Washington in 1917. 
In 1928 he was named head of a new 
division handling enforcement activities. 
He was appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1942 and Deputy Commissioner 
in 1944, 

“Mr. Crawford, for many years, de- 
voted much of his time to drafting food 
and drug regulations and standards, He 
was principal representative for the 
Food and Drug Administration with the 
Members of Congress and legislative ad- 
visers who drafted the present Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, enacted 
in 1938. 

“Mr. Larrick, the new Commissioner, 
a native of Springfield, Ohio (November 
19, 1901), joined the Food and Drug 
Administration in 1923 as an Inspector. 
He has served successively as Admin- 
istrative Assistant, from 1928 to 1930, as 
Senior Inspector, from 1930 to 1939, as 
Chief Inspector from 1939 to 1945; and 
as Assistant Commissioner from 1945 to 
1948. He was named Associate Commis- 
sioner in 1948 and Deputy Commissioner 
three years later.” 


FOOD AND DRUG STANDARD 
MAKING POLICY 


Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
on July 21 (Federal Register July 27) 
issued a statement of policy covering the 
procedure for establishing food stand- 
ards in accordance with the Hale Amend- 
ment to the Food and Drug Law passed 
by the present Congress. Text of the 
statement is as follows: 

$3.36 Procedure for establishing food 
standards under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. The procedure pre- 
scribed in the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of standards for foods 
has recently been modified by Congress. 
The new amendment permits any inter- 
ested person showing reasonable grounds 
therefor to petition the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to initi- 
ate action. 


(a) If the petitioner shows that he is 
an interested person and furnishes reas- 
onable grounds for his proposal, it is 
the duty of the Secretary to publish the 
proposal and afford opportunity for other 
interested persons to comment on it. 
After a study of all the facts available 
and of the comments received, the Sec- 
retary will act upon the proposal and 
publish an order, to which objection may 
be taken by persons who would be ad- 
versely affected. Thus the issues in con- 
troversy are singled out for a public 
hearing. 

(b) Practical administration of the 
law requires that there be a substantial 
showing of merit before any proposal is 
published. In passing on proposals sub- 
mitted by petitioners for initiating ac- 
tions, it will be the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consider that reasonable grounds have 
been furnished when: 

(1) The proposal includes or is ac- 
companied by a statement of the facts 


that the petitioner asserts he is in a 
position to substantiate by evidence in 
the event the proceedings lead to a pub- 
lic hearing. 

(2) The facts declared furnish sub- 
stantial support of the proposal and 
warrant a conclusion that the proposal is 
reasonable. 

(3) The proposal, if adopted, would 
promote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers. 

(c) Opportunity will be given to 
amend petitions regarded as inadequate. 


Olin Grinnell and Cornell Shirtz, form- 
erly associated with U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster in New York State, have 
announced the fomation of a partnership 
specializing in service to processors on 
government bid purchases and _institu- 
tional sales. The firm, to be known as, 
Grinnell-Shirtz Marketing Service will 
be located at 219 Terminal Building, 
Rochester 14, New York, telephone 
Baker 4124. 


MEETING 


SCHEDULE 


AUGUST 38, 1954— NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 10-138, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — I0WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS cAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fall meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—1INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fail 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baitimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 


Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANaA- 


DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Color Most Important 
for High Quality Tomatoes 


Temperature determines color but grower and canner can help 


provide the right atmosphere. 


CHARLES B. SAYRE 
Professor and Head of 
Department of Vegetable Crops 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Good red color is most important in 
determining quality—and price—of to- 
matoes for processing, For U. S. No. 1 
grade, a tomato must have good red 
color over 90 percent or more of the sur- 
face. Good red color over 66% to 90 
percent of the surface classifies the to- 
mato as No, 2 grade. If less than 66% 
percent of the tomato is of good red 
color, it is classed as a cull. A load of 
tomatoes containing as much as 7 per- 
cent culls, or less than 40 percent U. S. 
No. 1’s, may be rejected. 


Tomatoes may be fully ripe and yet 
not have good red color. Such fruit may 
be orange or yellow in color and would 
be graded culls, even though free from 
defects and fully ripe. The reason for 
this low grade is that the color of the 
canned product depends on the color of 
the raw tomatoes. Only grade C juice or 
lower can be made from tomatoes having 
less than 6624 percent good red color. 


Many people have the mistaken im- 
pression that well-colored tomatoes will 
develop in very hot weather, especially 
if the tomatoes are exposed to the sun. 
They were bitterly disappointed in the 
quality of tomatoes harvested last year 
during the last week in August and 
early September. 


During this period many sections of 
New York State experienced the most 
intense heat wave ever recorded so late 
in the season. Many loads of tomatoes 
were rejected during that period because 
less than 40 percent of the tomatoes 
would grade U. S. No. 1, due to lack 
of good red color. The reason for the 


poor color was that the unusually high ~ 


temperature broke down the red color 
pigment in the tomatoes. 


From “Farm Research,” quarterly 
publication of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
and Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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TEMPERATURE DETERMINES 
COLOR 

There are three color pigments in to- 
mato fruits—chlorphyll (green), caro- 
tene (yellow), and lycopene (red). 

Chlorophyll is the dominant color 
factor until the fruits reach a certain 
stage of maturity. If the temperature 
remains below 50° Fahrenheit, the chlor- 
ophyll will not change and the tomatoes 
will remain green. That is why they 
will not change color in cold storage. 
But above 50°, if the tomatoes are ma- 
ture, the chlorophyll will break down 
and the other color pigments will de- 
velop. 

Both lycopene and carotene will de- 
velop in mature tomatoes between 50° 
and 86°; but above 86°, lycopene breaks 
down and only carotene develops. Fruits 
ripened at temperatures continuously 
above 86° will become orange-ripe but 


not red-ripe, and will never make U. S?" 


No. 1 grade. 

That is what happened in the two- 
week hot spell last summer. Fortunately, 
lycopene will develop again when the 
temperature falls below 86°, so that, in 
the normal fluctuation between day and 
night temperatures, tomatoes will de- 
velop lycopene and a red color even 
though the temperatures exceed 86° 
part of the day. 

In some experiments at Geneva, to- 
matoes were grown in large pots in a 
greenhouse having a day temperature of 
80° and a night temperature of 65°. 
When the earliest fruits reached “turn- 
ing” stage of maturity (first blush of 
pink), 40 plants were transferred to a 
greenhouse at 20° lower temperatures, 
40 plants were transferred to another 
greenhouse at 20° higher temperatures, 
and 40 plants were maintained at the 
original temperatures. Thus the plants 
and fruits were of equal maturity at the 
start of the test, and all growing condi- 
tions except temperature were uniform 
throughout the test. 


When the fruits of each lot were fully 
ripe, they were taken to Dr. W. B. Rob- 
inson and Theodore Wishnetsky in the 
Food Science Department for analysis 
and color measurement. Color of the 
whole tomatoes and of the extracted 
juice was determined accurately by 
means of the Hunter Color-Difference 
Meter, There were very striking differ- 
ences in the color of the tomatoes and in 
the rate of ripening in the three temper- 
ature ranges. 

As might be expected,. the rate of 
ripening was proportional to the tem- 
perature. At the highest temperature 
range (100° day and 85° night), the to- 
matoes required only six days from 
“turning” stage until they were fully 
ripe. However, none became red ripe. 
They were yellow or orange and all were 
classed as culls. Leaving them on the 
vines longer did not improve the color. 
They merely became soft. 


OPTIMUM TEMPERATURE FOR 
GOOD COLOR 

Tomatoes ripened in the intermediate 
temperature (80° daytime and 65° at 
night) attained the highest quality. All 
developed a good red color. They re- 
quired nine days from “turning” stage to 
red-ripe maturity. 

The tomatoes ripened in the coolest 
greenhouse (60° daytime and 45° at 
night) required 15 days from “turning” 
stage to red-ripe maturity. In this long 
period some fruits became soft or 
cracked and were attacked by molds so 
that they could not be left on the vines 
until they reached full red-ripe maturity. 
But the fruits that could be left on the 
vines for sufficient time without spoiling 
finally developed sufficient red color for 
No. 1 grade. A larger percentage of 
these tomatoes, however, could not be 
left long enough for best color develop- 
ment, and most of them were rated No. 
2 grade. Similar conditions frequently 
occur in the field in September. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Since color is the most important 
factor affecting the grade of tomatoes 
and since temperature is the principal. 
factor affecting color of tomatoes, it is 
worthwhile to point out four things a 
grower can do to improve the color of 
tomatoes. 

1. Early transplanting is important. 
In general, the earlier tomatoes are set 
in the field after danger of frost is past, 
the earlier the crop will be harvested 
and the larger the yield.. Normally, in 
western New York, temperatures are not 
excessively high but are frequently so 
low in September that the fruit. ripens 
very slowly and may have to be har- 
vested prematurely to keep it from 
spoiling. Early planting will insure 
earlier harvesting when weather condi- 
tions are more favorable for ripening. 

2. Plant early maturing varieties. of 
high quality. A variety such as Red. 
Jacket will produce a large amount of. 
well-colored tomatoes. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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PROMOTION 


Pollock Urges lowa Distributors 
Support NCA Promotion Program 


Guy Pollock, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
since last November, and President of 
that association in 1944-1945 has been 
one of the most ardent supporters of the 
National Canners Association Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program. In a re- 
cent speech before the Iowa Food Dis- 
tributors he stressed the advantages that 
will acrue to the alert wholesaler and re- 
tailer tying in with the program. 

“IT am sure,” he said, “that the pub- 
licity on canned foods, the greatest that 
has ever happened in the canning indus- 
try, will create a consumer impulse to 
buy canned foods.” He went on from 
there to enumerate the advantages of 
the industry’s products which the NCA 
Program emphasizes ... economy, nu- 
trition, variety, availability, conveni- 
ence and time saving. 


Mr. Pollock then brought up the sub- 
ject of shelf display space, a topic that 
is becoming more and more a bone of 
contention between grocer and supplier. 


Twenty years ago, he said, canned 
foods occupied No. 1 position on the dis- 
tributors’ sales programs, and _ occu- 
pied 75 percent of grocery shelf display 
space. Today, with increasing competi- 
tion from fresh and frozen foods and 
nonfood items, the shelf space given 
canned foods is down to 10 to 15 percent 
of the total. Despite the fact that per 
capita consumption of canned foods has 
risen 150 percent in that period, Mr. 
Poileck reminded the Iowa distributors 
of the need to keep promoting them. 


He went on further to explain the 
NCA Program adopted earlier this year 
for just that purpose. 


DOLE HAWAIIAN HARVEST 


As the 1954 Hawaiian pineapple pack 
recches mainland stores, the Dole Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company is repeating 
another well-known “Dole Hawaiian 
Harvest” point-of-sale promotion. This 
year, “Dole Hawaiian Harvest” will be 
presented in brilliant color pages in na- 
tional magazines and Art Linkletter will 
also feature it on the Dole portion of his 
national CBS Radio and Television show, 
“Touse Party”. 


The “Dole Hawaiian Harvest” will be- 
gin the latter part of September, when 
Linkletter delivers the opening “Dole 
Hawaiian Harvest” announcement, and 
will continue for some thirty days with 
strong Radio, Television and Magazine 
support. 


In addition, Dole has prepared a com- 
plete package of “Hawaiian Harvest” 
display material. It contains Hawaiian 
atmosphere theme banners as well as 
use-suggestion wire hangers, price cards 
and shelf talkers—all integrated with 
the Dole-Linkletter Radio-Television 
show and the Dole National Magazine 
schedule. Local Dole representatives 
are offering this package to retailers 
now. 


Combined with the “Dole Hawaiian 
Harvest” story is the theme, “Serve Dole 
Each Day a Different Way”, bringing 
attention to the variety of cuts that may 
be purchased under the Dole label, plus 
the tie-in possibilities of Dole Pineapple 
with other foods sold in grocery stores. 
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Art Linkletter of CBS Radio-Tele- 
vision “House Party” fame _ inspects 
fresh pineapple at the receiving dock 
cutside the Dole Pineapple Cannery in 
Honolulu. 


Henry A. White, president of the Dole 
Hawa‘ian Pineapple Company has an- 
novneed the appointment of Herbert C. 
Cornuelle as assistant to the president, 
a newly created post. Mr. Cornuelle 
joined the firm last year as director of 
public relations. 
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GUY POLLOCK 


LEMON PROMOTION 


Because California is enjoying its sec- 
ond largest lemon crop in history, the 
Lemon Products Advisory Board has in- 
creased its 1954 summer advertising 
budget for frozen lemonade to more than 
double the major amount already sched- 
uled for July and August. 


Every week during July, 1,000-line 
advertisements will appear in 185 news- 
papers, with circulation of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 in 120 cities with pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or over. Four-color 
comic ads are scheduled in August in 
the Metro group, Puck, and _ selected 
independent newspapers, for a total of 82 
newspapers with estimated 30,660,000 
circulation. 

Margaret Whiting, radio-TV recording 
star, is featured in frozen lemonade 
singing commercials which will be heard 
over 475 Mutual stations, five nights a 
week, on the mystery radio shows—“The 
Falcon,” “The Hammer Guy,” “Squad 
Room,” “Official Detective,” and “Coun- 
terspy.” 


This campaign supplements the origi- 
nal campaign of participations for 15 
weeks on NBC’s television network show, 
“Saturday Night Revue,” and ads sched- 
uled in “Life” Magazine, the women’s 
service magazines, and Sunday supple- 
ments. 


Alan A. Meredith, market analyst for 
Flako Products Corporation in New 
Brunswick, has been appointed assistant 
research specialist in marketing for the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University, according to 
Dr. W. H. Martin, Station director. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


New Package for Familiar Product—New Product in 


Familiar Package 


With profits on the old stand-bys like peas, corn, beans, tomatoes, etc. 
dwindling to a point of no return, canners to an extent never known before 


are putting on their thinking caps. 


Object of course is to turn an honest 


buck by meeting the consumer demand for “convenience” foods and to 
provide a package that will talk to the consumer when she is ready to 


have an “impulse’ 


’. Result is, processors are doing things today they never 


dreamed of doing a year or two ago. They are putting into cans such 
varied items as fountain fruits, bakers toppings, all sorts of fruit nectars, 
cracklings, rollmops (whatever they are) kumquats and what not. Many 
canners are casting a watchful eye on the canned soft drink business. It 
may be that this bears more than watching, but if at all, early before the 
going gets to rough here. But at any rate, this week comes news of a new 
product and a new package from two old-line companies. 


FROZEN CHERRIES IN 
LITHOGRAPHED CAN 


The Fruit Growers Cooperative at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin have intro- 
duced frozen Montmorency Cherries in 
a beautifully lithographed No. 2 can for 
the consumer trade. The package is the 
result of several years of impressive re- 
search. The sealed container, says 
General Manager B. F. Batcheler, which 
eliminates any possibility of transfer of 
oxygen as will occur through the various 
o' her containers has made it possible for 
us to bring to the public this bright 
natural flavor cherry in a size suitable 
for Mrs. Housewife. Extra heavy sirup 
vhich is used as a packing medium fills 
the interstices, thus eliminating the 
oxygen which would normally be in the 
can. Oxidation is further reduced to 
practically zero with the vacumed clos- 
ure and the result is bright “pie-appeal- 
ing” cherries, 

Yellow and blue lettering is litho- 
graphed on the can horizontally against 
the background of solid red cherries. In 
the center on each end of the can is a 
white circle for price marking, sur- 


rounded by the warning letters in red 
“perishable, keep frozen”. 


The consumer packs will be marketed 
in the new pull-tab type of carton so 
they may be handled through commer- 
cial channels as 24 2’s. Then if store 
deliveries of less than 24 cans are re- 
quired, the 12 pack tray will be available 
by merely pulling the tab dividing the 
carton into two equal sections. 


The Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers and 
the University of Illinois, co-sponsors of 
the Packaging and Materials Handling 
Short Course, have just released the 
1954 Educational Program. This will be 
presented in Chicago, September 27-30, 
as part of the 3-feature event that will 
highlight activities scheduled for the an- 
nual National Meeting of the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. Beginning one day 
earlier than the 9th National Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling Ex- 
position, the Short Course will be staged 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


SUPERFINE GERMAN STYLE 
POTATO SALAD 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., of New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania have entered the 
market with the new item “German 
Style Potato Salad.” Packed in 303 cans 
under their well known “Superfine” 
Label, the product is the result of a long 
period of research. It is a complete 
ready-to-serve salad. The sliced potatoes 
being packed with bacon and a sweet- 
sour sauce, characteristic of the old 
style German potato salad. It may be 
served either hot or cold and like all 
other “Superfine” products, bears the 
USDA Inspection Seal as a guarantee of 
unvarying high quality. This reporter 
can vouch for that from first hand ex- 
perience and the product was given 
whole hearted approval here at the 
office and shop. 
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PACKED IN HEAVY SYRUP 
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ready for the pie crust, 


After several years research, the Fruit Growers Cooperative at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, concluded that the number 2 can is the most 
satisfactory package to bring frozen cherries to the consumer. The 
hermetically sealed container eliminates any possibility of transfer of 
oxygen as will occur through the various other containers. Packed in 
extra heavy sirup with a vacuum closure, oxidation is said to be 
practically zero with a resulting pack of bright fresh-like cherries 
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A special course in the Basie Prin- 
cipals of Food and Drug Plant Sanita- 
tion and Sanitary Control will be offered 
during the academic year of 1954-1955 
by the evening College of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia. The 
course will be under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Obold, Head of the Department 
of Biological Sciences. The course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the Food and 
Drug Industry in providing qualified 
workers for quality control in 
plant operation. 


L. J. Noonan, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales for Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, announces the appoint- 
ment of R. B. Jones as Sales Manager 
for the Southeastern Region. Mr. Jones 
sueceeds Lyle S. Moore, Jr. in this ca- 
pacity. Mr. Moore has recently assumed 
command of complete operations in Ten- 
nessee for Stokely-Van Camp, an office 
that his late father filled so long and 
capably. Mr. Jones has been with 
Stokely-Van Camp for seven years, as 
District Manager in Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, and recently in Nashville. A 
new regional sales office is being opened 
in Atlanta, location of which will be an- 
nounced presently. 


George W. Conelly, Manager of the 
Winorr Canning Company at Waueson, 
Ohio has left that firm to enter the Real 
Estate business in Cleveland. Mr. Conelly 
was First Vice-President of the Ohio 
Canners Association. Edgar R. Clark, in 
recent years Laboratory Technician for 
the firm succeeds Mr. Conelly as Man- 
ager. Mr. Clark came to Winorr as a boy 
and is experienced in all phases of the 
operation. 


Warren R. Spangle, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Indiana Canners Association 
advises that the annual convention of 
that group will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, No- 
vember 17, 18 and 19. 


Karl Hirzel, owner of the Hirzel Can- 
ning’ Company at Toledo has purchased 
the Pemberville Food Company, packers 
of tomatoes and tomato juice at Pember- 
ville, Ohio. Roy B. Rodgers will con- 


tinue there as Manager under the Hirzel 
ownership. 
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The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Grocers’ Association is to be held 
at Coronado September 12 to 15 and 
details of the program will be announced 
at a pre-convention dinner at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, August 23. 
About 500 Northern California grocers 
and allied tradesmen are expected to 
attend the San Francisco gathering. Roy 
Miller, of Chico, is State president and 
W. D. Hadeler, of San Francisco, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. The San Francisco 
dinner is sponsored by Illuminators, Inc., 
of which F. C, Hasemann is headlite. 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii was held 
in San Francisco, California, July 21, 
when officers were chosen for 1954-55. 
These are: President, Elvon Musick; 1st 
vice-president, R. G. Bell; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. Searby; 3rd vice-president, 
R. C. Turner; 4th vice-president, R. L. 
Cushing; secretary, C. L. Queen; treas- 
urer, J. G. MeIntosh; assistant secre- 
taries, Edna G. Tobias, Claire B. Davle 
and John Philip Coghlan and assistant 
treasurers, Claire B. Dalve, J. F. Morgan, 
R. S. Waterhouse, H. K. Smoot and John 
Philip Coghlan. The new directors and 
member companies are: C, C. Cadagan, 
Baldwin Packers, Ltd.; R. C. Turner, 
California Packing Corporation; R. E. 
Searby, Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd.; 
Wm. H. Foster, Hawaiian Fruit Packers, 
Ltd.; E. B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd.; C. C. Cadagan, Kauai 
Pineapple Co., Ltd.; G. E. McDearmid, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; C. C. Cadagan, 
Maui Pineapple Co., Ltd.; P. E. Spalding, 
Jr., Pacific Pineapple Co., Ltd., and G. 
W. Sumner, Grove Farm Ltd. 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, 
Detroit, through President Robert A. 
Ritter, has announced the appointment 
of George S. Hubbard to the newly 
created post of Western Sales Manager. 
He will be responsible for all sales in the 
Western Area originating through the 
present division offices located in Chi- 
eago and Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Hubbard 
has been special field sales representa- 
tive for Calvert. The appointment is 
part of Calvert’s implementation of a 
more comprehensive and intensified mer- 


chandising and sales service for packag- . 


ing buyers throughout the country. 
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S. V. (Steve) O’Donnell, popular Dis- 
trict Sales Manager in Mid-Western 
Territories for National Can Corporation 
has been made Sales Manager of the en- 
tire Western District according to an 
announcement by John S. Morrison, vice- 
president in charge of Sales. Steve has 
been associated with National Can for 
nearly 25 years and his many, many 
friends throughout the territory will be 
as pleased as he to learn of his promo- 
tion. 


Word has been received at San Fran- 
cisco, California, of the death in Auck- 
land, New Zealand on June 29, of Louis 
W. Jongeneel, well known in California 
canning circles. Mr. Jongeneel, was a 
native of California and joined the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation in 1917, 
serving with the firm in California, 
Hawaii, Haiti and the Philippines, until 
his retirement two years ago. He served 
for a time as director and was on a 
world tour with his wife Helen when 
death overtook him. 


Phillip C. Althen has been appointed 
head of the newly created Packaging 
section of the Sales Development divi- 
sion of Aluminum Company of America. 
Assisting Mr. Althen will be Richard C. 
Manchester, formerly of the New York 
district sales office, and Robert H. 
Tooker, formerly of the Company’s At- 
lanta office. According to John R. Will- 
ard, manager of Alcoa’s Sales Develop- 
ment division at New Kensington, plans 
call for the section to. initiate independ- 
ent development projects to further the 
use of aluminum in the field of packag- 
ing. Research on aluminum packages, 
ranging from the familiar collapsible 
tubes for toothpastes to the ultra-new 
aluminum cans for food, will be carried 
on by the new group. 


The election of Charles C. Rossotti as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors was 
announced last week by Rossotti Litho- 
graph Corporation, North Bergen, N. J. 
Formerly executive vice-president, Mr. 
Rossotti will be succeeded in that post 
by Lucas D. Bella. Alfred F. Rossotti 
remains president in charge of opera- 
tions of the corporation. 
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Abbot W. Sherwood, Jr. and Richard 
D. Cleaves have been appointed assist- 
ant district sales managers of Continen- 
tal Can Company’s New York sales dis- 
trict of the Metal Division, according to 
Ellison L. Hazard, general manager, 
Northeastern district. Mr. Sherwood 
joined Continental in 1944 with the 
acquisition of the Owens-Illinois Can 
Company, after nine years with that or- 
ganization. Since that time he has 
worked in the Houston and New York 
sales districts. Mr. Cleaves came to Con- 
tinental after broad experience in for- 
eign trade and business management. 
He was the former Chief of SCAP’s 
Textile Division in Tokyo, where he had 
charge of marketing Japanese textiles 
produced under the Occupation. 


George E. Dyke, President of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of paperboard, folding cartons 
and shipping containers, announces the 
completion of a two-year $5,000,000 ex- 
tension program at the kraft container 
board mill of its subsidiary, Southern 
Paperboard Corporation, Port Went- 
worth, Ga. Daily capacity has been in- 
creased to a maximum of 685 tons of 
finished paperboard, a substantial in- 
crease over the original capacity of the 
mill. Operations to date show improved 
quality with an important reduction in 
the amount of pulp wood used per ton 
of paperboard. 


Jerry V. Masten, who has been asso- 
ciated with the food industry since 1941, 
has joined the Theobald Brokerage Co., 
San Francisco, California. For two years 
he served the San Diego Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation as manager and more recently 
has been with Pacific Mercantile Co. in 
a similar capacity. 


FMC ACQUIRES NATIONAL 
DISTILLERS USI PLANT 


Negotiations have been completed for 
the sale of National Distillers Products 
Corporation’s USI Fairfield, Maryland 
plant at Baltimore to Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, it was an- 
nounced July 27 by John E. Bierwirth, 
President of National Distillers Products 
Corporation and Paul L. Davies, presi- 
dent of Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Davies announced 
that the production units and pesticide 
business of National’s USI Division 
would be operated as a separate Divi- 
sion. “The Fairfield Chemical Division” 
will be under the general management 
supervision of J. V. Vernon, President 
of FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division. 
Portions of the Fairfield plant will be 
operated temporarily for National Dis- 
tillers—USI during the period required 
for the transfer of certain operations 
from the Fairfield plant to their other 
operations. Expansion plans are under 
consideration looking forward to a 
strong position in this new field for 
FMC 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
WANTS 


The Veterans Administration has 
issued invitations to bid on a _ total 
quantity of 47,000 cases of No. 10 Extra 
Standard Tomatoes to be delivered in 
lots ranging from 4 to 6 thousand cases 
at specilied dates, beginning in October 
to» Summerville, N. J., Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia, and Hines, Illinois. Bids will be 
opened at the Veterans Administration 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., Tele- 
phone Executive 3-4120, Ext. 3212 at 11 
A.M., August 17. 

In the event requirements are not 
filled in 10’s, V. A. will consider bids on 
2%’s and No. 2 cans, for remaining 
qrvantity. 

On the same date and at the same 
place, the Veterans Administration will 
open bids on 22,000 cases of choice No. 
10 pears packed in heavy sirup and 5,750 
cases of choice dietetic 303 pears in 
water. If the No. 10 requirements are 
not filled, V. A. will consider 21%’s and 


CANNED PEACHES FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Intention to purchase canned peaches 
from the 1954 crop for use in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program was an- 
nounced July 22 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The quality to be pur- 
chased will depend upon quantities and 
prices offered, but may be as much as 
800,000 cases. 

Details and specifications of the pur- 
chase have been mailed to peach canners. 
Offers of the canned peaches, which may 
be clingstone or freestone (exclusive of 
Lovells and Kim Elbertas), halves, slices 
or quarters, should be submitted to the 
Department by August 10 for acceptance 
by August 13. The Department will re- 
quire deliveries during the period August 
23 through October 2. 


NEW PUBLICATION ON 
AIRCRAFT SPRAYING 


A new bulletin, non-technical and easy- 
to-read, tells growers and spray-plane 
pilots what they need to know to get 
best results in killing crop-destroying in- 
sects by aerial spraying. It gives spray- 
plane pilots information about such mat- 
ters as equipment, aircraft performance, 
safety, and calculating pesticide mix- 
tures. A single free copy may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2062. The publi- 
cation helps the grower answer such 
questions as “Do I really need to spray”, 
“Will my crop be good enough to make 
spraying worthwhile?” It helps him de- 
cide between aerial and ground applica- 
tion, and between spraying and dusting. 
It points out the importance of insecti- 
cide supply, equipment, and safety angles 
the grower must keep in mind. 


Investigate the New 


By CRCO—NEW WAY 


Heated top and bottom flaps for bet- 
ter adhesion and 40% glue saving! 


Totally enclosed glue system cannot 
freeze even over the week-end! Indi- 
vidual pumps to each spreader! 


Cases enter glue course with flaps 
vertical preveating breakage. Cannot 
jam—can be cleared in operation. 


Send for Special Bulletin 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


THE BEST OF 


erything 


FOR THE 
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Hearty eaters everywhere will love this 


NORTHWOODS LUMBERJACK FAVORITE 


Solid eating—so simple to fix— 
when you use today’s finest-ever canned foods! 


Lumberjacks have a knack with stick-to-the-ribs 
food. Stew is a favorite. Not just plain stew—rich 
meat often with chicken, Limas, zesty seasoning. 

They simmer it for hours. You can match it in 
minutes, easy as rolling off a log—by using ingredi- 
ents that come in Canco cans made by American 
Can Company. 

You don’t even have to peel apples to make a pie 


food container . . . it also developed many of the canning 


even more vitamins than you often get in “fresh” varieties. 


American Can Company 


American Can 
Company not onty perieciea tne muucin Containers to help people live better 


Processes that today bring you real un-the-spot flavor and ‘ 
Feanco) Registered Trademark of the American Can Company, N.Y., N.Y. 
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NORTHWOODS 
LUMBERJACK STEW 
2 cans (1 Ib. each) or 3 cans (1 Ib. each) 
beef stew 
1 can (14 or 16 oz.) chicken fricassee 
1 can (1 Ib.) Lima beans, drained 
Vy cup chili sauce 
2 tablespoons grated onion 
11, teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
teaspoon garlic salt 

Combine all ingredients; simmer 10 minutes, 
stirring carefully. 


HOT BISCUITS 


Bake refrigerated prepared biscuits according to 
label directions. Reheat over grill in covered 
pan or a:uminum foil, if desired. 


APPLE PIE 
For crust: Prepare pastry for two-<crust 9-inch 
pie, using your favorite shortening. 


For filling: 
2 cans (1 Ib. 4 oz. each) sliced apples 


Drain apples, reserving Y% cup juice. Combine 
apples, reserved juice, sugar, lemon juice, flour 
and spices. Turn into pastry-lined pan ; dot with 
butter or margarine. Cover with top crust, seal. 
Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 45 to 50 minutes. 
Serve with cheese. Makes one 9-inch pie. 


BEER + ALE 
For greatest convenience buy beer and ale in 
non-returnable cans . . . the Canco cans trade- 
marked Keglined.”” 


‘These recipes serve 6. You may use can weights 
that vary slightly from those given here. Recipes 
were developed in Test Kitchens of American 
Can Company. 

Important Note. Whenever you do not use a full 
can of food .. . cover and keep the remainder in 
the refrigerator right in the can. It's safe—and 


it’s sensible! 
NEW ! “Food for Entertaining— 
Better with Beer” 
Send for 20-page booklet of 
quick, clever ideas for TV 
suppers, buffets and casse- 
roles featuring foods that 
are specially good with beer 
Mail 15¢ to American Can 
Company Test Kitchens, Box 
259, New York 40, N. Y 


fot dessert. They come in cans, too. All this conven- 
ience doesn't cost a penny. Youactually save money. 

The price .of canned foods in receng years has 
risen far less than other foods. One reason is Ameri- 
can Can's leadership in developing special linings 
which not only protect flavor, but permit use of /ess 
tin, thus helping you to eat better for less money. 


Try this hearty, thrifty “feed” on your men! 


One of a series of favorite American meals brought to you by the American Can Company 
a “Se. Se 
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Look closely—there are 


Drofit dollars for YOU 


Millions of homemakers are always on the 
lookout for just the kind of tasty, easy-to-prepare 
meal you see pictured in the ad at your left. 

Come September 13th, theyll see “Northwoods 
Lumberjack Favorite” in delectable full color in 
LIFE magazine. (In fact, this Canco ad will appear 
before an audience of 26,450,000!) 

Thus, many meal planners will soon do their 
shopping with this picture of stew, beer, apple pie 
and other good things still in their minds. Here’s 


where you come in—?’s a golden opportunity for 
you to cash in! 


Go first to the people who 
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in this ad! 


Remind your buyers to take full advantage of 
this campaign by encouraging retailers to price 
attractively and display prominently the items fea- 
tured in the ad. 

By showing meal planners how to prepare de- 
licious, economical meals from canned foods, 
Canco actually creates a buying urge—and helps 
build the prestige of a// canned foods and bever- 
ages. That means profit for you—if vou cash in on it! 

With this series of colorful consumer ads, 
Canco continues to help you sell more in °54. 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


are first! 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


FREE! Mats or photographs 


for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured tn food retailers? 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats of the main illustration of 
this LIFE acd (2 col., 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 
may work out with your retailer. A nat or photograph will 
be sent, FREE, direct to any retailer planning such promo- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to: 

American Can Company 

Sales Promotion Division 


100 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


65 screen halftone mats (2 col. x 47s"—136 lines) or 
8 x 10 glossy photo available. 
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New Citrus Process Increases Flavor 


A “tried and commercially proven” 
method of solving the citrus concentrate 
industry’s foremost problem—preventing 
the loss of flavor when citrus juices are 
dehydrated into frozen concentrate—was 
disclosed this week. 


Hobart Cook, vice-president of engi- 
neering and research of Golden Gift, Inc., 
of De Land, Florida, revealed details of 
his company’s newly developed commer- 
cial process which, he said, converts 
orange juice into a frozen 3-to-1 concen- 
trate that retains approximately 93% of 
the juice’s original flavor. Consequently, 
no flavor fortification is necessary. 


In contrast conventional methods, 
used by the industry to produce 3-to-1 
orange juice concentrate, evaporate prac- 
tically all of the origina! flavor, he said. 
To try to compensate for this flavor 
loss, the vast majority of concentrators 
“add-back” to the concentrate a portion 
of the whole juice and also orange peel 
oil. The resultant product, which has 
become commonplace on the market to- 
day, generally contains only about 10% 
of the original juice’s natural flavor, de- 
rived solely from the whole juice, he 
stated. 


Mr. Cook said a half-million dollars 
has been spent developing the new con- 
centrating method—called the “Hi-Ester 
(flavor) Retention” process —for com- 
mercial use. Golden Gift’s principal 
business is the manufacture of fresh 
whole orange juice, which it is producing 
at the rate of 225,000 gallons a month, 
for distribution East of the Mississippi 
River. However, it is now marketing 
orange juice concentrate produced by the 
new process under a different trade 
name. 


LICENSING ARRANGEMENT 


In view of its wide commercial appli- 
cations — including the concentration of 
pineapple and grape juices and of milk— 
his company plans to make the new proc- 
ess available to concentartors of citrus 
juices, as well as to other firms in applic- 
able industries, under individual licensing 
arangements. Royalty funds derived from 
such licensing, Mr. Cook said, would be 
used to finance additional research and 
development, the benefits of which would 
be made available to licensees. 

The citrus concentrate industry, Mr. 
Cook said, is looking forward to the de- 
velopment of a 5-to-1 concentrate that 
not only has full flavor but is virtually 
devoid of water, making possible its 
packaging in a smaller container—pos- 
sibly a four ounce can. 

“Conventional concentrating methods 
preclude realization of this objective, 
principally because of the loss of flavor,” 
he added. “The higher the concentration, 
the lower the flavor gets. Our process, 
however, makes the industry’s objective 
immediately possible.” 
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DISCOVERED BY SPERTI 


Experiments which led to commercial 
evelopment of the “Hi-Ester Retention” 
process were made by Dr. George Sperti, 
head of the Institutum Divi Thomae at 
fineinnati, Ohio. While studying the 
rrowth and deterioration of cells in 
wanges, he developed and patented the 
‘continuous “freeze-out” method of con- 
‘tentrating orange juice. 


In contrast to the conventional way of 
‘oncentrating orange juice by water 
avaporation under vacuum with resultant 
oss of flavor, Dr. Sperti’s technique in- 
volved the use of low temperatures which 
prevented vaporization of the “Esters” 
—the flavor-imparting oils. 


His experiments showed that orange 
juice could be frozen to sherbet consist- 
ancy under continuous agitation, and 
that the ice crystal could be separated— 
from the “liquor” of the sherbet—by filt- 
aring or centrifuging. It was found that 
no measurable amount of “Esters” 
were entrapped in the ice crystals. Thus 
full-flavored concentrate was achieved in 
the laboratory. 

This involves separation of the orange 
juice sherbet into two parts—an “ice” 
phase and an “Ester” phase. The “Ester” 
phase is maintained in a vapor-proof 
cold-wall tank under nitrogen. Since 
there are virtually no flavor-imparting 
“Esters” in the “ice” phase, it is sub- 
jected to conventional evaporation. Any 
sugars entrapped in the “ice” phase are 
thus recovered. 


The resultant product of the “ice” 
phase is then returned to cold-wall blend- 
ing tanks. The “Ester” phase is added 
back to produce the final concentrate, 
containing approximately 98% of the 
original juice’s flavor and virtually 100% 
of its fruit sugars. 


TRI-STATE TRADE SHOW 


Tri-State Packers’ Association’s Mer- 
chandising Committee Chairman, Dixon 
Leatherbury, has announced that the 
Board of Directors has approved his 
Committee’s recommendation to again 
have an exhibit of member packers’ 
products in conjunction with the 51st 
Annual Convention in Baltimore on De- 
cember 2 and 3. 


As in Philadelphia three years ago, all 
members of the distributive trade in the 
Baltimore and Washington area will be 
invited to attend the show during the 
Convention. 


Displays of packers’ brands and labels 
will be featured. Over-all objective is to 
show the Trade buyers that the Tri- 
State area packs almost every com- 
modity in every different size and in all 
grades—and in quantity, too, to supply 
year-round needs, 
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NEW PICKLE VARIETY 


Wisconsin SMR 12 will be available 
next year. And for Wisconsin pickle 
growers it may mean the end of worry 
about two diseases that have cost them 
millions of dollars. 


SMR 12 is a cucumber variety resist- 
ant both to spot rot (or scab) and mo- 
saic. No other cucumber variety com- 
bines resistance to both diseases. 


J. C. Walker, plant disease specialist 
at the University of Wisconsin, feels that 
the new variety is promising enough to 
have seed available for commercial use 
in 1955. In yield it equals or exceeds 
SR 6 at Madison and in central Wiscon- 
sin, but the color and shape of the pickles 
aren’t quite.as good as SR 6. 

SMR 12 is recommended only for those 
areas where scab and mosaic are a 
problem. 

However, Walker says that selection 
of well-shaped cucumbers within the 
SMR 12 breeding line is being continued, 
and it is hoped that an improvement in 
the variety will be available in a few 
years. 

In the meantime, the new variety will 
fill a real need in those areas that have 
been bothered with both of these diseases. 


TOMATO COLOR 


(Continued from Page 7) 


3. Timely spraying to protect the 
plants from defoliation will indirectly 
improve the color of the fruit, Toma- 
toes that are exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun will absorb more heat than 
tomatoes shaded by healthy foliage. 
Temperature measurements using ther- 
mo-couples have shown that tomatoes 
exposed to the direct sun will be as much 
as 18° hotter than tomatoes on the same 
plant that are shaded by the leaves. On 
an average summer day the temperature 
is usually from 75° to 85° in the shade 
for several hours, but in the sun it is 
many degrees higher. Consequently, un- 
protected tomatoes in the sun will be 
heated above 86° for several hours each 
day. During these periods red color pig- 
ment in the tomatoes will break down 
and only the yellow pigment will de- 
velop. 

4. Good fertilizer practices improve 
the quality as well as the yields of to- 
matoes. When tomatoes are maturing 
they require large amounts of nutrients, 
especially nitrogen and potash. These 
will be translocated from the leaves to 
the fruit if the plant can not take up an 
adequate amount from the soil and the 
leaves will gradually die. If the plants 
have been well fertilized they can pro- 
duce a larger crop of higher quality 
fruit because they retain vigorous leaves. 
A side dressing of nitrogen and potash 
applied at the last cultivation will often 
improve the yield and quality of to- 
matoes. 
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Carryovers Should Prove Good Property 


With the fruit and vegetable season 
of 1953-1954 now all but completed and 
with the issuance this week of carryover 
stocks and season shipments of beets, 
beans, carrots, pumpkins, and squash, 
tomatoes and tomato products by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, it is possible 
to get and approximate comparison be- 
tween the 1952-1953 and the 1953-1954 
marketing season. The details are sup- 
plied in the table on this page. It should 
be borne in mind of course, that the mar- 
keting season for corn, apples, apple 
sauce and citrus juices are not yet over, 
but the figures for the two seasons are 
comparative. From the looks of things, 
vegetable and citrus juice canners (es- 
pecially grapefruit juice) will carryover 
larger stocks than a year ago, tomatoes, 
tomato catsup and chili sauce being the 
exception in vegetables. The total carry- 
over of fruits this year is about the 
same as last year but it should be noticed 
that the individual commodities vary 
considerably. 


The caryover figures, of course, pre- 
sent only half of the picture, or actually, 
considerably less than half .The real 
story is represented by reduced acreages 
in most vegetable crops in the first place, 
and secondly, by the extremely poor crop 
outlook due to unfavorable weather. 
Adding it all up it seems safe to say the 
excess carryover of vegetables (com- 
pared with last year) will come _ in 
mighty handy, for the total supply for 
the 1954-1955 season seems bound to be 
considerably less than not only last 
season or the season before, but less 
than average. This in the face of a 
demonstrated hungry consumer should, 
after the initial packing season D.T.’s, 
add up to a firm market situation during 
the coming season. 


THE WEATHER — Week after week 
after week goes by and the weather pic- 
ture here in the East remains the same— 
no rain. To be sure, some local areas 
have had showers bringing temporary 
relief but it has been so long since we’ve 
had a general rain, it is hard to remem- 
ber the date, May 21, 22, and 23. Ordi- 
narily at this time of the year tomato 
canners are getting ready for the glut 
but from all appearances, there just 
isn’t going to be any this year and there 


won't be any appreciable packing until 
about the second week in August, and 
that in the lower counties. Eastern Shore 
canners are running in a small way on 
Virginia tomatoes. Green wrap pickings 
have been heavy down there and quality 
is poor. The tomato crop on the lower 
Eastern Shore of Maryland was hurt by 
the hail, rain, and heavy winds of a few 
weeks ago. Damage is estimated as high 
as 50 percent. Tomatoes look better on 
the Western Shore, and in Delaware and 


New Jersey, and an early rain would 
help them. There’s not much doing on 
prices although the asking price of those 
with goods to sell adds up to about 1.20 
or a nickel more than last week. 


The drought has caused a loss of an 
estimated 40 to 50 percent of the green 
bean pack in the Tri-State area. Reports 
have it that about 25 percent of the corn 
has been damaged beyond repair. Pack- 
ing will start about August 9. Early 
plantings of lima beans are suffering 
from want of rain with later pickings 
looking better. 

The conditions described above apply 
also to lower Pennsylvania and the 


Total Season‘ 
VECETATLES Supply Shipments 
Beans (Green & Wax) 19,663 19,331 
Carrots ie 2,816 2,288 
Corn? 38,640 34,759* 
Pumpkin & Squash ...... 4,501 3,171 
Tomatoes 26,9038 21,944 


Tomato Juice . 36,722 30,488 


Tomato Catsup . 25,413 18,951 

ToraL 10 VEG, 201,529 172,076 

3,840 3,532 
Apple Sauce® ................ 10,220 9,665 
Cherries (Red Pitted)... 4,105 3,992 
Cherries (Sweet)* ...... 1,420 1,157 
Peaches* 20,081 
8,207 6,684 

ToTaAL Frvits_.......... 55,650 49,070 


Cirrus Jurces* 


Grapefruit Juice 9,143 
Orange Juice ........ .262 15,164 
Combination Juice ...... 5,961 5,310 
ToraL Cirrus JUICE.. 34,434 29,617 


of July 17 for each year. 


CANNER’S SEASON SUPPLY SHIPMENTS* AND CARRYOVER®*. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES! 
1952 - 1953 


Total Season* 
Carryover* Supply Shipments Carryover* 

1,447 10,584 8,380 2,204 
332 24,229 21,959 2,269 
528 8,157 2,147 1,010 

3.881* 38,562 31,900* 6,662* 
3,420 34.786 30,543 4,243 
1,330 3.876 2,517 1,359 
1,959 25,800 21,586 4,214 
6,233 38,967 28,854 10,113 
6,462 25,577 19,886 5,691 
861 3,425 2,541 884 
29,453 208,963 170,313 38,649 
308 8,120 2,872 249 
556 11.384 10,371 1,012 
666 5,425 4,392 1,033 
113 3,962 3.795 167 
263 1,322 1,104 218 
3.152 24,252 20,858 3,399 
1,523 7,331 6,451 880 
6,581 56,796 19,838 6,958 
2,068 15,026 10,161 4,865 
2,097 17,848 14,314 3,535 
650 6,422 4,970 1,452 
4,815 39,296 29,445 9,852 
40,849 305,055 249,596 55,459 


*Figures do not represent the carryover nor total season shipments for corn, apples and apple 
sauce. Season on these products ends August 1, so that shipment figures are for 11 months only. 
Also, the season for peas, apricots, sweet cherries, peaches and pears ended June 1. These are 
included to give the complete picture since they do represent the total season shipments and 
carry over into new pack. Figures on these items under Carryover are for June 1. Also, the 
citrus season does not officially end until October 1 (this year), a change from previous years 
when the season was calculated from the first of November. For all practical purposes however, 
the 1953-1954 packs of citrus have been completed. Pack and shipment figures for citrus are as 


' Apples on basis of 6 tens to a case, citrus basis 2’s, other products actual cases. 
Source National Canners and Florida Canners Associations. 


1953 - 1954 
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drought is spreading North to the North- 
ern part of the state, and to New York 
State. The state of Ohio too, is badly in 
need of rain and Wisconsin, the state 
that was practically flooded out during 
the month of June is now calling for 
rain. The lower two-thirds of that state 
hasn’t had a drop for two weeks now. 
One well posted informer in that state 
estimates the national pea pack at 28 
million cases, the smallest since 1949 and 
he predicts there will be 3 million cases 
less than last year available to the con- 
sumer, Beans and corn still look rather 
good in Wisconsin, but latest reports say 
that due to lack of rain in the North, 
also, beans are not podding up and early 
deliveries are reported light. 


THE MARKET—Canners understand- 
ably continue reluctant to name prices. 
On the other hand, buyers are not overly 
interested. A Pennsylvania canner listed 
openings this week on peas as follows: 
For Alaskas, Fancy 8 oz. 1 sieve $1.55; 
No. 303’s ....2.65; 8 oz. 2 sieve $1.25; No. 
303’s $2.05 and 10’s $12.00; fancy 3 sieve 
in 303’s $1.65; 10’s $9.00. Top standard 
3 sieve 10’s are listed at $7.35 and fancy 
8 oz. sweets at $.97% with No. 303’s 
$1.55. 


For green or wax beans the same can- 
ner lists fancy whole 3 sieve at $2.35 in 
303’s and $12.50 in 10’s; 8 oz. cut 3 
sieve are listed at $1.15; No. 303 $1.85 
and $9.95 for 10’s, with 4 sieve at 
$1.071%%, $1.75 and $9.40 respectively. 
Extra standard cut are quoted at $1.65 
for 303’s; $2.60 for 2%’s (green) and 
$8.85 for 10’s. 


New pack sweet peas out of Wis- 
consin were named by one canner for 8 
oz., 303’s and 10’s respectively as fol- 
lows: Fancy 1 sieve $1.75, $2.50 and 
$13.75; fancy 2 sieve $1.45, $2.15 and 
$12.50; 3 sieve $1.10, $1.65 and $9.50; 
fancy 4 sieve $1.00, $1.50 and $8.50; 5 
sieve $.92%, $1.40 and $8.00 with un- 
graded the same as 4 sieve. Extra stand- 
ard 3 sieve are quoted at $.95, $1.45 and 
$8.50; 4 sieve $.85, $1.25 and $7.50; 5 
sieve $.80, $1.20 and 7.25 and ungraded 
the same as 4 sieve. Standard 4 sieve 
are quoted at $1.20 for 303’s and $7.00 
for 10’s with 5 sieve at $.75 for 8 oz; 
$1.15 for 303’s and $6.75 for 10’s. 


A prominent Wisconsin cherry canner 
withdrew from the market this week on 
303’s, 2’s and 10’s in water, continuing 
to take orders for sirup pack and frozen. 
Frozen 30 lb. cherries, however, are 
offered for prompt shipment only. Ac- 
tion is due to even more disappointing 
tonnage than expected. On Thursday 
morning, July 28th, this reporter is ad- 
vised that the Wisconsin cherry crop is 
winding up fast and short with quality 
excellent but yields much lower than 
estimated (total less than 60%). 


Cocktail and fruit for salad opening 
prices also made their appearance during 
the week, and they are covered in the 
market reports following. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Weather Conditions Continue Unfavorable 
—Tomatoes Very Late—Set For Small Corn 
Pack — Fancy Peas Selling Well — Bean 
Receipts Light—Concessions In Peaches For 
Prompt Shipment—Fruit Cocktail Openings 
—Sardines Off Further—Salmon Pack Fig- 
ures Surprising—Tuna Movement Good. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 28, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions for a long period have been any- 
thing but favorable for vegetables. Can- 
ners are faced with high grower prices, 
short crops and advancing overhead, yet 
they realize that prices must be main- 
tained around buyers views in order to 
do business. 


The trade is beginning to realize that 
there will be much smaller packs for a 
number of items this season than last. 
How canners will meet this situation and 
their ability to hold prices in line will 
get close study from practically all buy- 
ers. At the moment the demand is mod- 
erate and the majority of buyers display 
a tendency to wait out the market. 


TOMATOES—tThe new packing season 
has opened in the lower Maryland coun- 
ties. Most of the canners in this area 
are reported using stock brought in from 
Virginia. In the Maryland - Delaware 
areas the fresh tomatoes for canning are 
not expected to be available for at least 
two to three weeks. The fresh market 
is very strong and canners are slow 
about naming a price basis. However, 
there are scattered offerings on the 
market around $1.20 for standard 303s, 
for near-by shipment. A short pack is 
evident for the Tri-State area. Much of 
this resulted from the unfavorable 
weather and the reduced acreage this 
season. There is also a tendency to look 
for a stabilized market in this area for 
some time. This is based on the sellout 
in both Texas and Florida. Crop losses 
are expected to be reflected in firm 
prices out of the Midwest when new 
canning gets underway. 


CORN—In the Midwest, especially in 
Illinois and Iowa, the trade is set for a 
small corn pack. The quality also may 
be reduced as a result of the intense 
heat and drought which has lasted for 
weeks. However, in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the general position is much bet- 
ter than some of the recent reports indi- 
cated. Most of the crop damage in these 
states is due to floods in some of the 
lowlands earlier in the season. Actually 
there are no new pack prices on the 
market, while offerings of 1953 packs 
remain fairly good and at generally un- 
changed levels. For fancy whole kernel 
golden, sellers asked $1.50, f.o.b. Midwest 
per dozen, while in Maryland there were 
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offerings of standard whole kernel golden 
at $1.20, also f.o.b. both 303s. 


PEAS—Reports of damage to sweet 
peas in Wisconsin from the heat and the 
dryness. Canners in a position to obtain 
peas for processing that will yield fancy 
one or two sieves are finding a rather 
good market. Some have withdrawn and 
others were offerings at a schedule of 
$2.60 for 1 sieve and $2.20 for 2 sieves, 
303s, f.o.b. There have been rather good 
sales of standard 4 sieve sweets at 
$1.07% and $1.10 for 303s, and 10s at 
$6.00 to $6.50, f.o.b. factory. There were 
also offerings of standard Early Juncs, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Alaskas, 
303s, at $1.15 to $1.20 and 10s at $6.00 
per dozen f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS — Only disturbing 
factor at this time is the absence of im- 
portant buying. Should this develop 
higher prices are anticipated. The sup- 
ply is short, reflecting the weather dam- 
age in both the East and the Midwest. 
Offerings of fancy 3 sieve cuts for 
prompt shipment were reported f.o.b. 
Pennslyvania canneries all the way from 
$1.65 to $1.85, extra standard 4 and 5 
sieves at $1.45 to $1.65, and standard 5 
and 6 sieves at $1.25. There were a'so 
offerings of some standard round pod, 3, 
4 and 5 sieves at $1.05 to $1.10 f.o.b. 
Maryland shipping point. Receipts are 
very light at processing plants in the 
East, which is an unusual situation at 
this season of the year. 


PEACHES—A number of buyers have 
been offered peaches from canners at 
fairly large discounts. This is only oper- 
ative if the buyer accepts the goods for 
prompt shipment. The understanding is 
that the price concessions will last as 
long as the pack is being processed. The 
development was said to b> due to the 
desire of these canners to get goods 
moving to distributing outlets as fast as 
possible and thus prevent accumulation. 


Actually no price changes have de- 
veloped from openings. These held at 
$2.50 for choice in heavy syrup for 
2%s, halves clings and _ fractionally 
higher on slices, f.o.b. cannery. 


GEORGIA PEACHES — New pack 
offerings are now on the market and at- 
tracting attention. Canners asked $1.40 
for 308s, yellow halves in heavy syrun, 
$2.45 for 2%s and $9.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
cannery. For yellow slices, 303s, and 
2%s, the market was 2% tno 5 cents a 
dozen higher. The feeling in trade quar- 
ters is that the pack may average about 
half of normal. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Some California 
canners named opening prices covering 
1954 packs and they were almost the 
same as a year ago. Quite a few inter- 
ests anticipated a higher schedule owing 
to the advanced production costs. The 
price schedule as announced was as fol- 
lows: Fancy in extra heavy syrup 2's, 
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$3.45; 303s, $2.20; 8 oz., $1.27%4, and 10s, 
$13.00. Choice in heavy syrup 2%s were 
$3.35; 303s, $2.15; 8 oz., $1.22%, and 10s 
$12.25. All were per dozen f.o.b. can- 
nery. The understanding is that most 
canners have cleaned out their 1953 sup- 
plies and that shelf stocks also in most 
of the outlets, especially the large chains 
are limited. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD—Canner prices 
for 1954 packs were about as expected. 
They also were in line with the schedules 
of a year ago. Fancy in extra heavy 
syrup was priced at $4.70 for 244s, $2.95 
for 303s, $1.70 for 8 oz., and $16.25 for 
10s. Fancy in heavy syrup was $4.60 for 
2%s, $2.90 for 303s, $1.67-$1.67% for 
8 oz., and $16.00 for 10s, per dozen f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES—Low price levels 
of the season were established when as 
a result of heavy sales competition 
prices dropped to $6.00 per case f.o.b. 
Maine, for keyless, quarters. At the 
same time there were also sellers offer- 
ing discounts to buyers at this price. 

The pack has exceeded early season 
expectations and the belief is that the 
total is above 1,000,000 cases. However, 
there are no fish running now. Many 
packers feel that if this is maintained 
they will be able to reduce a share of 
their surplus stocks. 


SALMON—The Alaska salmon pack, 
according to figures compiled by the Fish 
& Wildlife Service to July 17, 1954, 
totalled 1,232,214 cases. Last year at 
this time the pack was 1,042,131 cases. 
The final 1953 pack was 2,882,083 cases. 


Some new pack pinks came on the 
market at $19.00 for 1s tall, which was 
a tentative opening level. There were 
also some offerings of Summer chums, 
at $15.00 per case. These were both 
Alaska packs. There is the belief that 
England, having decontrolled salmon, 
may be a good buyer in either the Ca- 
nadian, U.S. or Japanese markets this 
year. However, the question will be the 
ability of these sellers to fill orders. Be- 
fore that country adopted controls, Eng- 
land bought annually 2,500,000 cases. 
Only a few offerings of Alaska reds 
were on the market and these were at 
$27.00 per case, for 1s tall, which were 
subject to withdrawal without notice. 


TUNAFISH—The movement is very 
good and the demand is expected to hold 
at a high level for the balance of the 
Summer period. There were no further 
price changes in the market. In a gen- 
eral way fancy albacore, white meat solid 
pack, f.o.b. California shipping points 
was offering from $14.50 to $15.50 per 
case as to seller, packing and label car- 
ricd. Japanese sellers remained with- 
drawn. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


New Packs Moving Well At Firm Prices— 
Tomato And Product Stocks On Heavy Side, 
Shipments Slightly Below Last Year—Green 
Asparagus Pack Above Last Year, Spring 
Spinach Slightly Below — Cherries Moving 
Out Fast—Salmon Pack Improved. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley 3, Calif., July 29, 1954 


THE SITUATION — An outstanding 
feature of the new canning season in 
California has been the heavy sale of 
items packed so far and and firming of 
prices on some lines following the re- 
lease of opening lists. Spinach, the first 
item to be packed, got off to a rather 
slow start with some operators, with lists 
showing quite a variance. Business began 
to roll in and continued active even after 
upward price adjustments were made. 
Somewhat the same situation prevails on 
asparagus. Prices have firmed quite 
noticeably, but quite a heavy volume of 
business has been booked, with some 
canners making prorata deliveries on 
white. There has been a better than 
average early movement of new pack 
cherries and a good business is being re- 
ported on apricots, the canning of which 
has just come to an end. California has 
some sizeable quantities of tomatoes and 
tomato products unsold, in contrast to 
the situation in some other tomato 
growing centers. 


TOMATO STOCKS — The Canners 
League of California released statistics 
during the week of stocks of canned to- 
matoes and tomato products in canners’ 
hands as of July 1. Tomatoes showed 
a carryover of 2,281,416 actual cases, of 
which 2,087,879 were of regulation 
round tomatoes and 193,537 of Italian 
type. The unsold stocks of both types 
were 1,573,098 cases. Carryover stocks 
of tomato products on this date were: 
tomato juice, 3,375,688 cases, unsold 
2,335,684; tomato catsup, 2,169,551, un- 
sold, 1,847,220; tomato chile sauce, 
386,053, unsold 358,802; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce 1,202,422, unsold 
857,771; tomato puree 439,923, unsold 
254,411; tomato paste 1,062,571, unsold 
692,386, and tomato products not other- 
wise specified, 114,661, unsold 81,054. 


TOMATO MOVEMENT — The total 
movement of canned tomatoes, including 
stewed tomatoes, for the period July 1, 
1953 to July 1, 1954, was 7,242,446 cases, 
against 7,850,553 cases for the preced- 
ing crop year. The movement of tomato 
juice during the year was 9,581,818 
cases, against 11,971,872 cases in the 
previous crop year; that of catsup 
8.033,893 cases against 8,272,841; tomato 
chili sauce, 1,154,877 against 1,196,901; 
tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 5,940,448, 
against 5,527,442; tomato puree, 
1,782,118, against 1,943,063; tomato 


paste, 6,318,663, against 5,846,869, and 
other tomato products, 311,892, against 
485,845. 


ASPARAGUS—New pack asparagus 
continues to move fairly freely, with 
many requests for early deliveries. The 
California pack for the year in actual 
cases was 2,322,713 cases, or 2,712,761 
cases reduced to a 24/2 basis. Last 
year’s pack totaled 2,119,138 cases on the 
No. 2 basis. Production ‘of white 
asparagus was cut short by curtailment 
of the season but was only a few hun- 
dred cases less than that of last year. 
That of all-green, however, was almost 
600,000 cases more than a year earlier. 
Sales of green tipped and white have 
been made of late at $4.00 for No. 2 in 
colossal, mammoth and large, with all- 
green about 50 cents a dozen more. 


SPINACH—Spinach continues to move 
steadily at prices higher than opening 
lists. Spring pack spinach amounted to 
1,641,695 cases in California, reckoned 
on a No. 2% basis. This is about 45,000 
cases less than last year’s spring pack. 
The market seems quite firmly settled 
on a basis of $1.12% for No. 303, $1.55 
for No. 2% and $4.60 for No. 10. A 
feature of the pack was the limited at- 
tention paid to the No. 2 size and in- 
creased attention to No. 303. 


CHERRIES—A good business is being 
booked on new pack cherries, with sales 
of Fancy No. 2%s reported at $5.00 and 
more, choice at $4.75 and standard at 
$4.35. This season’s pack of sweet cher- 
ries amounted to but 261,649 cases, fig- 
ured on the No. 2% size, against 358,000 
last year. These are the official figures 
of the Canners League of California. 
On the other hand, the brined cherry 
pack is larger than that made last year, 
being 64,760 barrels, against 58,296 
barrels in 1953. 


SALMON—Salmon fishing conditions 
in Alaska have improved somewhat and 
cannery output to July 17 has reached 
1,232,214 cases, against a pack of 
1,042,131 cases a year earlier. The pack 
of both pinks and chums was well above 
that of a year earlier on these species, 
with that of other species lagging. On 
this date the pack was: King 47,594 
cases, red 557,909, pink 151,749, chum 
466,530 and coho 8,432. Most canners 
are withholding the naming of opening 
prices in general until the season nears 
an end, but chums are priced by quite a 
few operators at $15.00. The pack in 
British Columbia is lagging from that 
of the season last year to a correspond- 
ing date. The pack there to July 17 
was but 125,162 cases, compared with 
240,308 cases to this date last year. Here 
the big falling off was in sockeye salmon. 

Sales of commercial fishing licenses 
in California have dropped for the 
fourth consecutive year. A total of 11,367 
licenses were issued for the 1953-54 
series, a decrease of 31 percent from the 
1949-50 high of 14,967. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10.............. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Col., Mam. Le 24.00 
Ungraded ......... 8 
Cut Spears #10.............. 15.00-15.5 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........ 3.90 
Large 3.80 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 
BEANS, STrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. 8 o2 
No. 
No. 2 
No. 
Fey.. Cut, No. 1.30-1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 
No. 303 4: 45 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 21% 1.80 
6.50-7.00 
NEW 
Green, Fey., 3 sv. cut No, 303....1.80 
Fey., 4 sv. cut, No. 308..........:..,. 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., 5 sv. cut No. 803............c000 1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 303........1.70 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 8 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.10-1.30 
Std., Cut, No. 308 ................1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
NortTHWEst—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 308....2.45 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., J 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OzaRKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038..........00 2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.76 
No. 10 9.00 


Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 308 ........0.....1.05-1.15 


BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 308, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 308, Sm. 2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gr............... 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
»Fey., Sliced No. 308 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... .90 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 


CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
LAST 
Shoepeg, No. 8.5 
1.70--1.75 


W.K., 8 02......... .9521.05 


Fey., Gold., 
.1.45-1.60 


No. 303 


No. 10 8.25-9.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 (nom.).. 1521.20 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 3038....1.30-1.85 
10 7.00-7.75 
10 6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 308....1.35-1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz. 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 out 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ...1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PRAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.60 
3 sv. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.25-1.30 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No. 303....1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv. & Unger. 8.50 
Ex. Std., Unegr., 8 02. .......... .85-.90 
1.20-1.30 
Std., Ungr., No. "303 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 nen 7.00 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 3038 1.45 
BO: 8.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 ...... 7.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Mipwest Swi: 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No: 1.45-1.50 
Fey., Ung., & 07 -9714-1.00 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 308. 
Ex, Std., 4 sv.. No. 
Ex. Std., Une., 8 o2z........... 

No. 303 

No. 10 
Std., Ungr., No. 

No. 10 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 07....... .85-.95 


No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 3 Squat 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 


SAUERKRALUL i 
Midwest, Fey.. No. 303..1.024-1.07% 


No. 10 
214" s 1.25-1.35 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 308 .... 1.12% 
No. 24% 1.55 
4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Btd.. (Mew Pack) 90 
No. 303 ane 
No. 214 1.90 
6.25-6.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2 
$.00-3.15 
8.50-9.50 
Bx, (nom) 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. out 
No. 2.00-2.10 
6.50-7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
TOMATO =: I’ 
No. 10 9.10-9,25 
Ind., Fey., 14 o2z........ EET (nom.) 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PAsS1i. (Ver Caused 
No. 10 10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey.. 1.045, No. 1T.......... 
2.068; Bo. 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10...........00 7.00 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 1.05-1.10 
1.85-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., 8 oz....... 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
3.50 
No. 10 11.95 
1.20 
No. 303 2.00 
10.95 
No. 10 9.85 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 3038.......... 1.70 
.2.60-2.75 
Whole Peeled, No. 2.20 
No. 2% 
S. p. pie #10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.65 


13.50-13.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No, 303 3.05 
No. 2% 
00 
Choice, 8 oz. 
No. 808 90 
No. 2% .. 
3.60 
Std.. No, 2% 235 
N. Y. D. Sw., 308 Ch.. 2.85 
00 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
13.00-13.50 
Chole, No. B08 
No. 2!) . 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308..1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
9.95-10.20 
Choice, No. 3038 
No. 21 
No. 10 
Std., No. 


303. 


No. 2% 
Water Pack #1)... -6.75-6.95 
S. p. pie #10........ 9 .00-9,25 
Elberta, Fey., No. : 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 214, Fey 
Std. 
No. 303, Fey...... 
No. 10 Fey 
Choice 
Std. 
N. Y. Bartletts, No. 2's, 5 
Choice 
No. 10 .. 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......... 2.80 
12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Ch., Ra, 2h. 2.! 
JUICES 
CTTRUS. BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 


ORANGE 


1.30 
46 oz. (nom.) 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
Ne, 10 .... 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 1.90-2.25 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
2.15-2.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
FISH 
SANLMON Per 
Alaska, Red, No. 27.00 
Y's 17.00 
Medium. Red. No. Nom. 
Pink, Tall, No. - 


Chums, Tall, No. 


SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil 6.00 


TUNA—PER (C\SE 


Fey., White Meat, %’s....14.50-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.75-15.00 


| 
4 
| 
is 
re 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
1.65 
501.45 
1.25 
1.25 
-1.20 
“a 


